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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


GLEANINGS 


WHAT IS THE MEANING 
OF THE BLACK LEGION? 


An Editorial 
from The Nation 


What is the meaning of the Black Le- 
gion? To dismiss it as a local and passing 
matter would be fantastic; to call it Amer- 
ican Fascism would be too easy. Race 
hatred, religious bigotry, sadism, red- 
baiting, union-smashing, the vigilante 
technique—whenever these are found to- 
gether in a pattern they point to a fes- 
tering condition in the social organism. 
We cannot be so naive as to think that 
seven years of depression could have failed 
to take toll of us. We live in a world where 
the individual is at the mercy of the blind 
forces of the market-place. Formerly 
when he thought himself ruled solely by 
nature’s forces and changes, he could 
fashion religions and mythologies to ap- 
peal to the natural forces, and science to 
control them. Today the individual sees 
himself as even more helpless in a man- 
made industrial world, in which nature has 
been conquered but depressions still come 
unpredictably, where jobs are suddenly 
lost and life-long savings are wiped out 
overnight, where the small man is stunted 
by all sorts of privations. And, still seek- 
ing some specific explanation for his defeat 
and some personal devils to wreak his 
wrath upon, he resorts to the mumbo- 
jumbo of secret societies and the releasing 
effects of violence and terrorism. 

He is not necessarily a monster. Look 
at the newspapers or newsreels and see the 
faces of those indicted for the murder of 
Poole. They are the ordinary run of 
Americans. Under other conditions they 
might have been honest farmers, or young 
leaders of the rank-and-file workers. But 
under the impact of all the corroding 
forces of the depression, their energy has 
been turned to a deadly destructiveness. 
It is easy to put such men as these to the 
uses of the unscrupulous holders of eco- 
nomic power, who see in the trade-union 
movement and in minority groups a threat 
to their dominance. A desire to wreak 
cruelty and terror always goes hand in 
hand with a slavish obedience to authority. 
The very men whose animal lusts are 
turned against their fellows get a sense of 
security from taking an undying oath to 
perform all the commands of some leader. 
In their despair they follow the first leaders 
that appeal to them. In their ignorance 
they make bigotry and race hatred and 
anti-radicalism seem the solution for their 
own dilemmas. In their blindness they fall 
a prey to the purposes of the very men who 
exploit them economically. 

This is the Black Legion—a reincar- 
nated Caliban. It sprawls across the 
American scene, twisted, spiteful, stupid, 


and malevolent. And yet there is much in 
it to pity, and much to understand. We 
must fight all Black Legions wherever they 
appear, and disband them by law. But 
we shall not be rid of them until we have 
rid America of insecurity and despair. 


* * 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIANITY 
N.C. J. C. News Service 


“No Christian can sanction interna- 
tional war in any form,” avowed Rev. 
Harvey Swanson of the Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society of Buffalo, speaking on 
the theme, ‘‘The Church and World 
Peace,” at the 104th annual meeting of 
the Niagara Association of Universalist 
Churches held at the Church of the Mes- 
siah on May 27. ‘The church which has 
not moyed into a pacifist order has utterly 
failed to be a Christian church,” he said. 
“The Christian must acknowledge the 
truth that they which take the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” 

“War is not inevitable and peace is 
possible under capitalism. Peace under 
capitalism demands fundamental changes. 
Enormous tariffs must be eliminated.” 

“There is no way to international peace 
except through international organiza- 
tion,”’ he asserted, adding that the funda- 
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mental lack of security was responsible f 
the failure of the Disarmament Confe: 
ences. He cited that the problems of tk 
League are similar to the problems of t 
thirteen colonies, where just as bad feelin 
existed as there now exists between th 
nations. ; | 
# TED 
UNCLE’S PAPER TURKEYS 
Fred C. Kelley 
from The Reader’s Digest , 


A few years ago, I devoted considerab! 
time to playing the stock market. I be 
lieve the reason I came out ahead was tha 
I remembered my uncle’s story about hi 
experience with a trap for wild turkeys: _ 

The trap was a box about six feet square 
with one side tilted up and supported by | 
pole. A long cord tied to the pole extende: 
into the bushes where Uncle hid. Whe: 
the cord was jerked, any turkeys that hac 
wandered under the box would be caught 
Trails of corn led to the trap, with a par 
ticularly enticing supply of kernels insid 
the box. 

One day while Uncle waited, a flock o 
twelve turkeys approached. Eleven o 
them walked inside the trap. 

“Just a minute,” he thought, ‘‘and I’ 


_ have the other one.” 


But while he waited, three of th 
eleven in the box walked out. He wishec 
then that he had been content with eleven 
Well, as soon as one of the three went bac! 
in, he would pull the cord. But five mor 
walked out. That left only three turkey 
inside. Surely, he thought, by waiting h 
could count on two or three returning, fo 
there was still plenty of corn inside. Bu 
two more meandered out. Only one wa: 
now inside. While my uncle was trying t 
decide what to do, the one turkey joine 
the others and all went on their way. Th 
eleven turkeys he might have had wer 
just paper profits! 


* * 


I GO TO CHURCH 
Henry C. Link 
from “The Return 1o Religion” 


_ My reason for attending church agait 
is that I have recommended it to so many 
others. I go because I would rather li 
in bed late on Sunday mornings. I go be 
cause I would rather read the Sunda; 
papers. I go because I know it wil 
please my old father, when he learns of it 
and my parents-in-law whom I shall un 
doubtedly see there. I go because I shal 
meet and have to shake hands with people 
many of whom do not interest me in. thi 
least; because, if I don’t go, my childre1 
consider that they have a good reason fo: 
not going to Sunday school; because | 
might be asked to do something I don’ 
want to do; because I may disagree wit! 
what the minister has to say. I go be 
cause I do not believe in all the doctrine: 
of this church, or any other church. I go 
in short, because I hate to go and becaus 
I know that it willdome good. = 


eee 
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R|T is no more than honest to admit at once that 
a large assumption, which cannot here be 
defended, lies behind the present discussion. 
4} Itis assumed that it is not entirely anachron- 
A istic to entertain the idea that the Old Testament may 
be applicable to modern life. There are many who 
would not agree with this, m many who would be much 
more interested in the “why?” of this theme than in 
the “how?” of it. These are by no means confined to 
the great “unchurched’”’ mass. One will encounter 
them in august ecclesiastical assemblages and in the 
solemn conclaves of theological faculties. So far as 
such are concerned, the Bible—and especially the Old 
‘Testament—rests under a mist, a very misty mist, of 
suspicion. It is much more likely to prove an obstacle 
in the way of social progress than a help to it. In 
short, the soap-box is not the only forum from which 
it is today fashionable to condescend to the erstwhile 
sacred canon or to min’mize the modernity of Moses. 
That attitude is not without its humorous side 
in such topsy-turvy times as these. But the naivete 
of those contemporary social sophisticates who conde- 
scend to the wisdom of yesterday and to the literatures 
which enshrine it need not longer detain us. Their 
innocence of social experience will be disclosed by the 
‘confusion which will arise from the grandiose regi- 
mentations which it is their delight to sponsor. It is 
idle to discuss with such the applicability of the Old 
estament to modern problems, for the sine qua non 
of any attempt to make such an application is freedom 
from such a condescending attitude. 
There is, however, a subtler form of condescension 
to the Old Testament which operates in many who 
profess to be fully persuaded of the cogency of its 
bearing upon contemporary problems. This manifests 
itself whenever these writings are subordinated to the 
promotion of some present-day interest which has 
been conceived and developed without reference to the 
1 eaching of the Old Testament, considered as a whole. 
An extreme example of what is meant might be the 
itation, in support of non-regulation of the liquor 
traffic, ‘of the many passages which could be as- 
ssembled from its pages to prove the contention that, 
n the Hebrew culture, the use of spirituous beverages 
for long enjoyed religious sanction. A Marxian, mar- 
shaling from the prophetic writings scores of passages 
n which the vested interests, sacred and secular, are 
partially denounced, would, in the same way, be 
subordinating this literature to the uses of his own 
attitudes to religion and capitalism. So to use this 
record is to condescend to it by assuming that it it- 
enshrines no philosophy of life which is worthy of 
dy for its own sake; and anyone who approaches it 
this preconception will be able to make no 
gnificant application of it to modern problems. 
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The Old Testament Applied to Modern Problems 


William C. Graham 


Strange as it may seem, the first step to be taken by 
those who would apply this literature to modern life, 
is to turn attention from the contemporary scene back 
to the life of the age and place from which these 
writings emerged. Like any other ancient document, 
the Old Testament may only be made vital to our pres- 
ent by being related to its own present. 

It is in this task of relating these writings to att 
own times that modern research is making contribu- 
tions which are of vital importance to the church 
and to modern society. Within the limits imposed 
upon this discussion it will be possible only to suggest 
in a general way the nature of these contributions and 
their effect upon the applicability of this record to 
present-day problems. 

The most important results of archeological ex- 
cavations are slow in attracting public attention. 
Only occasionally does the spade unearth an object 
which in itself is sensational enough to become news. 
Hardly more frequent is the recovery of objects which 
acquire significance through association with im- 
portant personages or events in history. Yet day by 
day the archeologist goes on laboriously recovering 
and carefully recording thousands of objects which 
were utilized in every aspect of the daily life of or- 
dinary people of every class. The net result of this 
faithfulness in the accumulation and study of the 
more commonplace remains, in itself, however, a 
spectacular achievement. For through these labors 
there is emerging from the limbo of a forgotten past 
the portrait of the average Hebrew of Old Testament 
times. Little by little we are learning how he lived, 
how he worked, how he played, and—most important 
of all—what he desired and believed. 

The significance of this achievement for Old 
Testament studies will only be realized when it is 
recalled that this body of literature, as it now stands, 
is not directly the product of the average Hebrew. 
It has reached us rather through the medium of out- 
standing individuals who deviated as radically from 
the accepted patterns of their contemporary culture 
as do the most notable radicals and saints of the pres- 
ent from the moods and manners prevalent among us. 

The rediscovery of the average man of their 
times will help us to rediscover the saints and prophets 
of Israel. Lacking the sort of information that is now 
being acquired, we have been forced to interpret these 
outstanding individuals against a much too exclu- 
sively political background. The result has been a pic- 
ture somewhat out of focus, as much so, indeed, as one 
might today draw of the Mahatma Gandhi by paint- 
ing him only with reference to the British Raj, and 
without reference to the social imbroglio which is 
normal for his native India. In the same way, Isaiah 
js only partially appreciated in terms of Assyrian pres- 
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sure upon Judah and its neighbors. The keenness of 
his insights and the soundness of many of his judg- 
ments only disclose themselves, with something ap- 
proaching adequacy, against the background of the 
system in which he was caught and of the social psy- 
chology which kept the system going. As for Isaiah 
himself, his chief concern was not with politics but 
with personality. The problem which gripped him 
was not how the nation Judah might successfully deal 
with the Assyrian menace, but rather how its people 
might satisfactorily relate themselves to the whole of 
the world in which they lived. 


If you do not believe 
Surely you shall not be established. 
(Isaiah 7 292) 


That word, delivered to a ruler in a time of crisis, 
conveys his conviction that the problem of the moment 
was a problem in the stimulation of personal attitudes 
rather than in the manipulation of circumstances. 
Now, by helping us to recover and understand 
the dominant pattern of culture against which these 
idealistic and critical individuals reacted, archeological 
research is vastly increasing the applicability of the 
Old Testament to modern problems. It has never 
been difficult for the present-day idealist and critic 
of the social order to discover affinity between his own 
reactions and those of individuals of Old Testament 
times who sustained a similar relationship to the con- 
ventional patterns of their day. But what has been 
difficult to see, because of the lapse of years, the dif- 
ference of environment, the disparity of technological 
equipment, and the resulting variation in the vocab- 
ulary and idiom of language, has been the affinity 
between the prevailing modes of desire, thought and 
conduct in Hebrew society and those which dominate 
the system under which any modern social group may 
live. Yet it is really the affinity between the conven- 
tional patterns of an ancient and a modern culture that 
makes the record of the one applicable to the problems 
of the other. In so far as these correspond, both the 
recalcitrant individual and the acquiescent mass step 
forth from the page of the past on to the stage of the 
present and are disclosed as beings like unto ourselves. 
Archeological research of recent years is making 
it clear beyond peradventure that the pattern of life 
which was set up in Hebrew society with the founding 
of the monarchy was not derived by revelation on 
cloud-veiled Sinai, but was an inheritance transmitted 
from the great cultures of the surrounding world. 
There were four major features of that system: (1) 
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the divinely sanctioned autocracy of the ruler; (2) thi 
privilege of a small executive caste; (3) the subordina 
tion of the personnel of religious, judicial, educational 
and amusement activities to the executive authority] 
and, (4) the supineness and personal insignificance of 
the masses. 

It should be said at once, however; that no on 
of these features was devoid of social value. The firs 
gave scope to distinguished leadership. The secon 
was capable of promoting stability and order. The 
third might have been utilized for the harmonizing 
of social relationships. And the fourth certainly hac 
its uses for the production of surplus wealth and popu: 
lation. What the dominant system as such lackec 
was proper safeguards for personal values and prope 
machinery for the stimulation of personal forces an 
proper social attitudes. It was not that the patter 
was inherently evil, but rather that it was only inade 
quately good. 

It is only against the background of the first o 
these features that one may appreciate either th 
values which inhere in a royal cultic document like the 
seventy-second psalm or those which likewise reside 
in the so-called “law of the king’ in Deuteronomy 
17: 14-20. The one voices the need of inspired 
leadership. The other reflects a long struggle against 
selfish and unworthy executive power. Against the 
background of the second and third features of the 
pattern many of the oracles of the prophets take on nev 
significance for modern problems. For in most case: 
the disorder and oppression they denounced were no’ 
perpetrated through direct physical violence, but 
through the corruption and exploitation of the averag« 
citizen under the cover of the law and even under the 
cloak of piety. It is the last feature of the patterr 
that goes to the root of the whole problem. As Hose 
puts it (Hosea 4 : 8), 


They feed on the sin of my people 
And for their guilt they whet their appetite. 
So it has become ‘‘like people, like priest.” 


That placing of the ultimate responsibility fo 
social ills and limitations upon the average citizen i 
the seed from which sprouted the democratic ideal 
When we forget to hold Mr. Everyman responsible w 
assume his insignificance. When we rouse him to im 
pose a higher way upon himself we purge all those wh: 
rank themselves above him. The Old Testament is | 
divine word because, in its total impact, it rejects th 
implications underlying that feature of the accepte 
culture whence it sprang. 


An Open Letter to Religious Liberals 


ALU LTURAL institutions cannot escape the de- 
| cay of the social order which nourishes them. 
Indeed, those who are enriched by an exist- 


cripple cultural institutions which originally benefited 
the regime. Free libraries and public schools are en- 
dorsed by the Chambers of Commerce so long as capi- 
talism is able to give everybody his half-loaf. But 
when hungry men gather threateningly in public 
squares, when the consciousness of the masses harbors 


ing economic order generally contrive to © 


vague thoughts of social revolution, then the throttl 
is applied to culture. Can the most hardened con 
servative deny this tendency, when he sees publi 
schools being strangled by insufficient appropriation: 
their teachers being starved as a result of unpai 
salaries, library disbursements being cut until ther 
is no money to purchase new books, and, finally, ever 
intelligent professional being denounced as a blooc 
thirsty marplot? 

Unfortunately, too many liberal churchmen fa 
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o understand that their existence, individually and 
sollectively, is threatened by such reactionary forces 
s the National Manufacturers’ Association and the 
aisnamed American Liberty League. Until very re- 
ently, we members of the middle class enjoyed a 
hysical security that corresponded with our com- 
mercial value in the economic system. We were in 
demand as salesmen, architects, engineers, office 
anagers, or journalists. Strikes and other protests 
against industrial abuses existed, for us, only in the 
eadlines. Cn our $50 per week, we were free to buy 
the latest style in cravats, or, if our interests verged 
to “‘the true, the good, and the beautiful,’’ we could 
associate ourselves with some liberal religious group. 
' The liberal churches expressed perfectly our very 
abstract social credo. With very few exceptions, the 
local. congregations were little cliques of colorless 
idealists, perfectly impeccable in the observance of all 
the individual niceties, perfectly blank in the accurate 
observation of social phenomena. We had a faint 
hope in some future millennium, a belief that was 
simply a reflection of an expanding and not too of- 
ve capitalism. We felt that all people would some 
day become miraculously transformed into replicas of 
ourselves. After this rebirth, everybody would wash 
his hands with the right soap and refresh his mind 
with the right books. The very fact that the masses 
failed to meet these qualifications proved conclusively 
our own superiority. 

Our security, and, let us hope, our smugness, is 
vanishing. When the middle class became too large 
for capitalism to support on its former budget, capi- 
talism immediately unleashed against it all the re- 
pressive forces which are also used to coerce rebellious 
proletarians. Striking white-collar workers have been 
thrown into the same damp calabooses as men with 
‘dinner-pails. University students and ministers have 
‘been ducked into horse-ponds and charged with dis- 
turbing the peace—ironically enough, for resisting war. 
‘We are understanding now that the masses were not 
dazzled by our former sweetness and light, because 
‘they saw correctly that its illumination depended 
upon the profits of exploitation. 

! Under the circumstances, the free church can no 
longer serve as a sepulcher for dead prophets. Liberal 
Christians must today face and act upon the broader 
ethical implications of their creeds. If we follow the 
wing which still lives dreamingly in the translucent 
haze of Emerson and Renan, we condemn ourselves to 
the jittery existence of a frightened and steadily 
dwindling cult. If we follow those to whom human 
welfare and spiritual integration are complementary, 


found ethical values upon which liberal Christianity 
rests. 
It is saddening to read in Cur Forum of The 
Christian Register of May 21 such expressions as these: 
I actually heard a young minister denounce the 
great corporations for continuing to pay dividends 
throughout the depression. Anybody knows that one 
of the mitigations of the depression was the fact that 
the best corporations continued to pay dividends and 
__ keep up the interest on their bonds, even out of their 
, surplus if necessary. And this denouncement (he ob- 
_ viously means “‘denunciation’’) of the profit motive, if 


. tive manner. 


then only can we hope for the expansion of those pro- 


it means anything at all, is simply silly. . . . I should 
think the ministers would pause and think, and wonder 
occasionally, who will support the churches when they 
have driven all the substantial business men out. 


One might ask in reply if the church might not 
become more of a pervasive force if “the substantial 
business men”’ did not support it in such an authorita- 
For then, the ministry might number 
more prophets and fewer preachers. Moreover, if a 
church is so lacking in intellectual vitality and appeal 
that it must beg every dime from Mr. Morgan, it 
had better reorganize itself into a weekly bridge-club 
and forget about the propagation of truth. 

E. C. MecCullock, the author of the letter from 
which I have quoted, is, at least, not ambiguous. Dr. 
Ogden Vogt, whose essay, ““God and the State,”’ pub- 
lished in the same issue, leads one to anticipate Cs- 
wald Spengler before he mentions the German philos- 
opher, is quite ambiguous. Dr. Vogt’s fantasy is 
complete when he includes three stanzas of Robinson 
Jeffers and a strong savor of Christopher’ Dawson for 
good measure. Fasily discernible in the pattern of 
this dream tapestry is a combined plea for laissez faire 
in economics and unity in culture. What an apt 
commentary upon the intellectual confusion of those 
who uphold the old order either on mystical or other 
premises! 

But the forces of history are answering effectively 
both Mr. McCullock and Dr. Vogt. Whatever the re- 
spective literary planes of their separate contributions, 
each is relying objectively upon the continuance of 
reactionary institutions for the continuance of tradi- 
tionally liberal religious institutions. Is it not ap- 
parent, however, that the American capitalists will 
become less and less inclined to support unorthodox 
denominations as the social order becomes more 
chaotic? Those whose superstructure is built upon 
mass ignorance, will find it far more profitable to'invest 
in strident fundamentalism with its mocking consola- 
tions of golden streets and the shadowy equality of 
Paradise. 

For in the memorable twenties—the dispensation 
of Proust and Dada—liberal religion was innocuous in 
so far as the up-and-coming entrepreneur was con- 
cerned. Today, any place where people may gather 
and express themselves freely is suspect and marked 
for destruction. This is increasingly true as the con- 
tinual adversities of capitalism drive more individual 
laymen and ministers to the left. 

Even in one of the evangelical denominations, we 
find the coupon-clippers assailing those who interpret 
the traditional Christian symbols in terms of human 
life. The Methodist Federation for Social Service has 
faced a frontal attack of William Randolph Hearst 
and Methodist factory-owners. In a thoroughly un- 
charitable manner, certain of the elder stewards have 
whispered that Bishop McConnell draws princely 
honorariums from Moscow. And every crossroads 
American Legion commander has confidential in- 
formation that the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ is secretly affiliated with the Third Interna- 
tionale. 

Nor is there time for temporizing. If liberal 
Christians endorse capitalism in its transient phase 
of democracy, they yield eventually to capitalism in 
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its ultimate phase of Fascism. Fascism spells two 
certainties: the fettering of individual personality and 
the violent destruction of free institutions. 

Is it not straining a point when Mr. McCullock 
cites the suppression of the Russian Orthodox Church? 
I wonder if those who inherit the traditions of Theo- 
dore Parker appreciate the implied comparison with 
their own denomination when one considers the fun-— 
damental differences between the two churches. I 
observe also that liberal Christians and radical col- 
lectivists have found much more in common since 
their brethren on each side have experienced con- 
centration camps together. 

For, however melancholy the fact to some among 
us, the middle class has become impotent to exercise 
any independent stand. In the last analysis, it either 
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follows or fights the workers. To those of us who seé 
history in terms of social trends, our efforts for eco- 
nomic security, our struggles against war and Fascism, 
find their only effective medium in the parallel ex- 
pressions of the workers. Upon the victory of the 
workers we base our hopes for survival and continu 
individual development. 

The Liberal Church, as a primarily” middle-clas 
institution, faces the same choice. As an institution, 
it cannot hope to survive unless it decides for man- 
kind against monopoly. There can be no survival i 
the free churches negate in practice what they have 
taught in theory. There is nothing ahead but de- 
struction if they seek security in a system already 
crumbling. 

Harold Preece. 


Sketches of Interesting Personalities 


Arthur E. 
Edward F. 


MN a chair not quite adequate for his long frame 
4| sat Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, one of the greatest 
engineers of our time. Thirty or forty stu- 

dents made up an informal circle with him 
around the fire. A few minutes before, they had 
come from the first of his lectures on “Character in 
Business and Government.” They had gathered in 
small groups to compare reactions. ... Someone 
thought to invite him to come from his room close by, 
and here he was, sitting in the circle with the students. 

What made him a man you would trust under 
any circumstances? What made him a man you 
would be glad to work for? Why was it that you 
caught something from him, something which he did 
not need to say? Someone asked, ‘What in your 
past life made you what you are today?” 

Dr. Morgan leaned back and thought a moment 
or two. Placing the tips of his fingers together he be- 
gan to tell about his childhood. 

His mother, he said, had been strict and narrowly 
religious, and he had grown sharply away from her 
as he grew older. She didn’t understand her boy, but 
she did hold fast to her idea of what was right. That 
was what Arthur Morgan remembered: she held fast 
to the right as she saw it. 

Then, he said, there was that small Christian 
Endeavor society “which I attended first as a means 
of getting to stay up late.” In this group the boy 
Arthur (who was nine or ten at the time) found a few 
sincere young men and women who asked and tried 
to answer real questions about life. 

And then he spoke of the New Testament. 
read it forwards and backwards, and backwards and 
forwards.’”’ In it he found the picture of the way a life 
might be lived. Whether the account was true or not 
made no difference, he said, as the narrative stood on 
its own. This picture of a rounded life, a perfect life, 
a life that held together and exhibited no compromise, 
a life that had an all-consuming ideal ever before it— 


*The Christian Register is indebted to Character for permis- 
sion to publish this article. 
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the Gospel story of the life of Jesus, had captured the 
imagination of this man sitting across the circle by the 
fire. 

There was a fourth element, mentioned almost 
casually, which must have contributed mightily. 
Meningitis in a frail body had made the mere job of 
living difficult for the growing boy. “I was weak. I 
was a physical coward. I had bodily pain till I was 
nearly twenty.” 

These then were the roots, and the soil which 
nourished them; not the hardiast of roots, and not all 
the best of soil. But roots and soil do not tell the 
whole story. There is also the spark of life, the for- 
ward thrust of the human will. What did Arthur Mor- 
gan do with these roots and their soil? 

“T made myself do the hardest thing. I didn’t 
like to meet people, so I took a step which made it in- 
escapable. I left home when I was about seventeen 
with only $1.75 in my pocket.’’ He took with him 
also the determination never to do a day’s work that 
required a compromise with the right as he saw it. 
The story of the next years unfolded: a timid boy, 
without means, going from job to job, but with an all- 
powerful ideal by which he lived, against which he 
measured every job he took. He doesn’t remember 
how many jobs he held in those years while he was 
knocking around, often hungry, often cold, often 
sleeping out of doors. But two things he does re- 
member: that he kept doing what he knew was going 
to be the hardest thing, and that he quit flat any jok 
as soon as it demanded that he compromise with 
what he felt to be the right. 

This boy studied engineering and became so ex- 
pert a technician that his services have been in con- 
stant demand for public works. The great fiood-con- 


_ trol project of the Tennessee Valley Authority is be- 


ing carried out under his direction. During the last 
thirty years he has worked on more than fifty other 
projects in the public service. Public service is for 
him a sacred trust. 

Dr. Morgan pointed out that evening around the 
fire that a man in the service of the public has to dis: 
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tinguish between confusion and compromise. He may 
go along with a project when its effect on the lives of 
other people is not yet plain, but once the issues are 
clearly drawn, and a repudiation of ideals is required, 
a man’s duty demands that he quit. “For thirty 
years I’ve lived substantially without compromise,” 
esaid. “I’ve walked out of a job in the middle of a 
court hearing when I knew false evidence was being 
given.” At other times he has resigned quietly, going 

o work for others who wanted his engineering and 

ecutive skill. 

This man put his ideal before the accumulation 

f wealth and material things. ‘Things’ held no at- 
traction for him except as they could be used. He 
never bought a home and settled down on any one of 
his many jobs. The usual methods of bringing pres- 
sure on a man to make him compromise couldn’t be 
worked on Arthur Morgan. He stood always ready 
to move on. Property and things never possessed 
and used him. He stood free of the fetters of pos- 
‘sessions. 

And what of education for developing this type of 
high character? Even as a young man Dr. Morgan 
had felt that the ordinary method of pouring infor- 
mation into minds waiting to pour it out again at 
exam time did not accomplish results. He had two 
boys growing up, and he didn’t want to send them 
to an ordinary school. So he thought of a college 
where a few people whom he had picked out could get 
together to study their problems. But these people 
would do more than get answers to problems, and this 
more made all the difference in the world. If they 
decided to do a job a certain way, what would 7t mean 
to other people? Education for him couldn’t be kept 
separate from living... . 

The Antioch plan developed by Dr. Morgan is 
now well known... . 


In our country we have money and plans for a. 


better nation, Dr. Morgan said, but we lack the 
foundation of individual good character. Building 
a society is like building a bridge, he said. We have 
blueprints and dollars for a long bridge, but the length 
of the span is limited by the strength of the steel. Steel 
for the bridge is like good character for society. A 
higher grade of individual character is what America 
needs most in the next half century. Our present 
weakness at this point limits the social good that can 
be done with plans and money. 

“Why, then, Dr. Morgan,” a student asked, 
Basic you spent your years in these great public 
projects?”’ Dr. Morgan’s answer showed that he had 
thought through this apparent contradiction in his 
life. This was another thing about the man that drew 
you to him: he knew why he had lived as he had lived. 
He realized that his special talents did not lie in the 
field of working with people. All along he had done 
this “hardest thing,’’ but at the same time he had also 
done that which he could do best, the engineering of 
great projects designed to be parts of a structure of 
society which would not crush and thwart good 
character when it came along out of the good com- 
munities. 

_ This explanation made his work in the Tennessee 
alley mean something, made it all worth the tremen- 
labor it cost. In another generation men and 


women, now in their childhood, would find life more 
meaningful because of this great engineering task ac- 
complished today. Yes, this man who was gladly 
spending an hour with a group of young men and 
women, saw the meaning in what he was doing. He 
was bound to no short-sighted present. He had the 
long view, the prophetic insight. His life and his 
work counted for something. 

For an hour at the end of a Jong day this busy 
man had laid bare for students the springs of his life. 
This frank attitude about the things of utmost im- 
portance for him made life look different to the young 
folks who had quite casually, some of them, come into 
the circle. What was the secret of this infectious 
spirit? What made the high character of this man so 
compelling? 

This man knew what he believed. He didn’t say 
that everyone ought to believe that way, but he had 
thought about life and he knew what he believed. He 
stood ready to revise his belief in the light of better 
knowledge, but now, at the present moment, he knew 
the ideals by which he acted. Here was a beacon light 
for a student tossed about on shifting waves of codes 
and creeds. Here was a dynamic permanence. 

This man lived by what he believed to the limit. 
No hedging, no crawling back, no confusing qualifica- 
tions, no passing the buck. You could trust this man. 
Here was a commanding courage born of timidity 
triumphantly overcome by persistently doing the 
hardest thing. As Romaine Rolland says in “Jean 
Christophe’’: “‘A hero is one who does the best he can; 
the others do not do it.” 

This man knew why he acted as he did. His life 
sprang from his ideals, and his ideals were out in the 
open for all to see. No cards under the table, no 
tricks; no unpublished chapters, no deleted pages. 
The whole story could be read, and it hung together 
without ragged edges of activity difficult to explain 
because of compromise. 

This man knew of his own integrity. There was 
no boasting about “always keeping his word,’’ no 
self-conscious holier-than-thou attitude, but only the 
quiet force that comes when a man knows for himself 
what he holds to be the most worth-while thing in life, 
and is not ashamed of it 

This man “had the stuff.’”’ He held an unques- 

tioned leadership in his field. Even men not so rig- 
orous in their ethical codes would hire him hoping they 
were straight enough for him to do the job for them. 
But this man’s skill, like that of some other “hired” 
engineers, rested in no isolated compartment. This 
man’s right hand knew what his left hand was doing. 
No work calculated to benefit the few at the expense 
of the many would bear his name. This man “had 
the stuff” and more. He realized the social responsi- 
bility of skill. 
Time is no respecter of the quality of any ex- 
perience. This hour like all others came to its end. 
Dr. Morgan bade the students good-night and went 
to his room. They rose, reluctant to go. Whether 
they were of the group who had invited Dr. Morgan 
to join them around the fire, or of those others who 
had wandered in, they went away different. Like a 
magnet, this man did something to the very nature of 
those who came into his presence. 
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Security---Social and Personal---The Keynote 


National Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Robert C. Dexter 


ma=rm|\Y meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work is a living proof that idealism 
has not disappeared from the American 

{i} scene. The very fact that during the last 
eel in May over 6,600 social workers from all over 
the continent and from all types of activity gathered 
for a week to discuss in some hundreds of meetings 
methods and policies which shall make for greater 
security for all, is heartening to those of us who be- 
lieve that selfishness is not the motivating force in 
American society. 


The State and Social Security 


It might seem that a discussion whose keynote 
was security would lead to an opposite conclusion; 
but it was not the security of the social workers which 
was under discussion, but the security of the millions 
of our people, young and old, who are still teetering on 
the edge of the abyss. Two kinds of security were 
uppermost in the discussion: what for want of a better 
name we call social security, namely, the provision 
against illness, unemployment, widowhood, old age; 
and personal security, the provision against those 
forces in society and individuals which make men, 
women and even children feel that they are incompe- 
tent, ineffective, and, particularly with the young, 
not wanted. Social security in the main seemed to the 
social workers present a concern of the state and the 
economic order. Individual security can only be 
attained by careful analysis of personal situations, 
which require the most intricate skills of psychology 
and social work. 

In the field of social security it became evident 
in the course of the week’s meetings that, if a state is 
to play, as seems likely no matter what the turn of 
the political wheel may be, an increasing part, 
the American political system must have a radical 
overhauling. Throughout every important discussion 
in the dozens of discussions led by national leaders 
there was a constant emphasis on the necessity for 
cleansing the political Augean stables. While in the 
main speaker after speaker expressed the heartiest 
sympathy with the motives of the present Adminis- 
tration in its various attempts legally and adminis- 
tratively to give stability to the life of the average 
citizen, it was pointed out that these attempts were 
constantly being vitiated by political interference. 
Miss Edith Abbott, the president-elect of the con- 
ference, insisted, in her stirring address delivered to 
over 10,000 people early in the meetings, that politics 
had no place in welfare administration, and she did 
not hesitate to criticize even such exalted figures in 
the social work field as Harry Hopkins for yielding to 
political pressure. 

Miss Abbott was followed by Mayor La Guardia 
of New York, who in a thrilling address made it quite 
clear that neither social workers nor any other group 
would secure the type of administration they desired 
simply by pointing to its essential rightness, but that 


social workers themselves must enter the field of prac: 
tical politics and insist that their ideals be recognized 
Mayor La Guardia illustrated his thesis by pointing 
out that the inhibitions which are being placed on 
social-security legislation by the Supreme Court anc 
a narrow interpretation of the Constitution would not 
be removed simply by better personnel in the Civil 
Service, but that social workers should insist that the 
state existed for the welfare of all, and that if neces- 
sary they should stand solidly for amendments to out 
Constitution limiting the power of the Supreme Court 
and allowing the government to act for the best in- 
terests of the people. Mayor La Guardia further 
illustrated his point of view by citations from his own 
experience as mayor of America’s greatest city. He 
has appointed competent, well-trained men and women 
to direct the various departments of the city govern- 
ment, but he has been handicapped not only by local 
politicians but also by the fact that those who desired 
a more socialized emphasis in government have beer 
loath to enter the political field. 


Criticisms of New Deal 


Detailed criticisms of politics and ineffective 
management in the W. P. A. and inefficient planning 
in the National Security Act were advanced by 
such eminent authorities as Miss Grace Abbott, for- 
mer director of the Children’s Bureau, and Paul 
Kellogg, the editor of The Survey. Miss Abbott pointed 
out that the withholding of relief with the introduction 
of the W. P. A. was working untold hardship to mil- 
lions of people in the country, and placing burdens on 
many local communities which they were utterly 
unable to bear. She pleaded for a national reliet 
policy, and pointed out that state and local units 
were neither adequate nor competent to deal with 
situations which had arisen without national guidance 
and help. She also pointed out the inefficiency of the 
separate setting up of a National Security Board, and 
claimed that this Board should be integrated with the 
Department of Labor and be headed, as other sections 
are, by a single commissioner. Further than that, 
there was a definite necessity of tying up the employ- 
ment agencies of the national government with the 
Unemployment Insurance Division, as has been done 
so adequately in Great Britain. Despite these criti- 
cisms, however, which were combated vigorously by 
certain officials of the present government, Miss 
Abbott said that she, although a good Nebraska Re- 
publican, felt that she ought to support the Ad- 
ministration because of its desire to develop a system 
of national social security, even though in the de- 


_ tailed working out of the plans it did not live up to 


social-work ideals. She felt, apparently, that even the 
desire for social security was lacking among the Liberty 
Leaguers in the opposition, although there are many 
liberal Republicans who would take issue with her on 
this point. 

The section on community organization, as mel 
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s many of the auxiliary organizations of the confer- 
ance, particularly the public-welfare group, discussed 
ssentially the same set of problems, although they 
ere more concerned with the practical working out 
f the programs already enunciated than with the 
principles underlying them. Again there was much 
setae criticism of specific legislation, and particu- 
larly of administration, although a hearty agreement 
ith the general principles of social security. 
The problems of individual security were covered 
very largely in the meetings of the section on social- 
case work and those of the special organizations, such 
as the Family Welfare Association, which are active 
in this field. It was clearly pointed out that the chaotic 
social situation in which we live, with its breakdown 
f the older sanctions, moral and religious, was playing 
ha with the lives of many of our citizens. In addi- 
tion, it was clearly indicated that unemployment and 
sporadic and uncertain relief were destroying the faith 
of individuals both in themselves and in society; the 
kaleidoscopic changes in the government’s’ relief 
program left men, women and children uncared for, 
and they became veritable Micawbers. One of the 
best illustrations of this situation was in the building up 
of an excellent transient program and then its being 
scattered to the four winds by a ukase from Wash- 
ington. : 


The Unwanted Generation 


The plight of young people rested heavily on 
the shoulders of the social workers. They have be- 
come in recent years a genuinely unwanted generation, 
and no one knows what the final result will be. They 
are ready for almost anything, and, according to 
many of the social workers present, furnish the best 
available timber for either a Fascist or Communist 
movement. The social wreckage of the last few years 
has been tremendous, and to salvage even a few of 
these unfortunate individuals has required all the 
abilities which social work has built up through the 
years. Unfortunately, this salvage process has been 
limited because of the lack of funds and of trained 
workers. The emphasis in this section is naturally 
placed very heavily in the field of psychology, and yet 
one cannot escape the conclusion that if social security 
were firmly established the problems of individual 
insecurity would be far less. Even if this were done, 
however, our changing standards in religion and the 
family and morals in general would tend to create a 
very great, almost insuperable, problem. It was quite 
clear to those who attended these sessions that the 
duties of the social worker in dealing with unhappy 
and unadjusted individuals would still remain even if 
social security became possible. 
| Other aspects of social work, some of them quite 
new to the conference, received emphasis, particularly 
in the Church Conference of Social Work, where the 
Cooperative Movement as a way out of economic in- 
security was stressed. 

The advocates of population limitation also had 
heir day. It was interesting to note that birth control 
is a social technique has become accepted, and is no 
onger, with the exception of a few groups, a matter of 
ontroversy among social workers themselves. 

_ Naturally, -the special types of social problems 
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were not neglected. The problem of the delinquent, 
both juvenile and adult, received much attention, 
and here two of our own people were particularly 
prominent, namely, Sanford Bates and Herbert Par- 
sons. This group was particularly vocal in its con- 
demnation of the attitude of some members of the 
Department of Justice who were violently opposed to 
probation and parole. There is no question that social 
work is still convinced of the validity of these two 
methods as well as the necessity of humaniz ng our 
entire judicial machinery. 

Much was made of the fact that, in recent years, 
owing to the volume of relief, many of our best educa- 
tional techniques have been abandoned, and a plea was 
made for their reinstatement in our social programs. 

There was a distinct difference between this con- 
ference and the two or three preceding. At Detroit 
three years ago, with the New Deal in its incipient 
stages, it was quite clear that social workers were very 
hopeful that our problems, bad as they were, would be 
dealt with intelligently and successfully. The year 
following at Kansas City that hope had been dimmed 
a bit, and there were many in the social-work group 
who had become convinced that only a much more 
radical policy than that adopted by President Roose- 
velt and his advisers would meet the need. At Mon- 
treal last year the radical group was increasingly 
powerful, and the hope which social workers had con- 
fided in their highly placed representatives in the Ad- 
ministration was less certain. 

This year, with a Presidential election in the offing, 
the conference was quite realistic. It admitted freely 
the mistakes and errors made by the Administration 
and its own fellow workers. On the other hand, the 
radical group was less in evidence, and there was com- 
paratively little hope that the objectors to the New 
Deal would either eradicate the evils which it had 
fastened on the country or would establish relative 
security for individuals and for the nation. It is still 
the conviction of the great majority of social workers 
that their main task is to make individuals secure, but 
it has become increasingly evident that individuals 
cannot be made secure unless we have an adequate 
program of social security. 


Social Work Enters Politics 


It is interesting to compare the attitude of the 
social-work group with church groups. ‘There are 
some social workers who take the position which many 
churchmen take, that their task is solely with in- 
dividuals; but more and more social workers are 
coming to feel, as the progressive leaders of the 
churches have felt for some time, that individual ad- 
justment is not enough and that social work must 
make itself felt in the fields of economics and politics 
if it is to be free to deal with the millions of malad- 
justed in our society. The goal of social work is still, 
as it always has been, to make the necessary adjust- 
ments for men and women so that they may exercise 
to the full their individual capacities. Dictatorships, 
either Communist or Fascist, are, as Monsignor Kee- 
gan, the president, said in his opening address, alien 
to the social-work concept, and we still believe that 
society and the individual both can be made funda- 
mentally secure only in a free democratic society. 
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THE SUPREME COURT’S DECISION 


ENATOR STEIWER, in his keynote speech of 
the Republican Convention, said that protection 
of the weak is one of the first functions of gov- 

ernment. 

Not long ago New York State, in an endeavor to 
protect the weak, passed a minimum-wage law. The 
New York law said that the minimum wage paid 
should not be less than “the fair and reasonable value 
of the service rendered.” 

And now recently the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared unconstitutional this at- 
tempt of the government of the people of the State of 
New York to protect those citizens who are not in a 


position to bargain for wages on a basis of equality © 


with an employer. 

It is futile to argue the merits of this five-to-four 
decision. Many will agree with the eminent author- 
ities on constitutional law that the majority of the 
judges have correctly interpreted the Constitution. 
Others will side with the Chief Justice and his asso- 
ciates in the minority. It is interesting to add this 
dissenting opinion to the record of Justices Hughes, 
Brandeis, Cardozo and Stone, as additional evidence 
that this question like others is not so much one of dis- 
agreement in interpretation of law as fundamental 
difference in philosophy of government. 

But all of us will agree with ready spokesmen for 
Republican candidates, who lose no chance to win 
support, that if the Constitution has been correctly 
interpreted in this decision, then certainly the time 
has come for an amendment which will allow the states 
to protect by law those who are exploited because of 
inequality of opportunity beyond their control. 

Everett M. Baker. 
am ak 
THE CHURCH STANDS FOR SOMETHING 


HERE is a sense in which the Roman Catholic has 
the right idea in attending church. He at least 
believes in the sacred offices dispensed there. 

He goes to hold a tryst with God. Some of us know 
what this is supposed to mean. We understand its 
psychology. But what are we liberals doing when we 
attend church? Better by far than those who imagine 
themselves to be so liberal that all church-going is 
relegated to women and children. However, are we 
“sermon-tasters’? Do we sit in the pew with only 
our critical faculties awake? Or are we completely 
aware of the significance of the church as a whole? 


. ing another. 


ree 


The cumulative effect of the church—what it 
stands for; its history; its present activities, Sunday 
and weekday, should all be taken into account in 
evaluating it. While, theoretically, one should only 
observe what is said and done, and take no reckoning 
of the speaker, actually the person counts. A mature 
man who carries many a scar from battles for right- 
eousness does not need to be as eloquent: or as force- 
ful to those who know his labors and, therefore, his 
character. - 

Surely the Unitarian Church counts for something 
in its century and more of existence! To be sure, 
we tend to live in our past, and that is to be guarded 
against. But just as a business builds up good will 
which is cash to a purchaser, so does a church. 

What is the cumulative effect of your church? 
Has it stood staunchly for the right through the years? 
If it is still loyal to life’s highest, facing the future with 
courage, it cannot fail. 

Ernest Caldecott. 
* * 


THE BLESSING OF THE CHURCH 


ROTESTANTISM in recent years has come in 
for a lot of criticism from within and without. 
We have been told how it originated as a re- 
ligious rationalization for the secular forces which 
broke up the organic Christian culture of the medieval 
system; how it has given spiritual aid and comfort to 
nationalism, capitalism and imperialism; how it pro- 
vided sanction for setting up the state over the church; 
how it abetted the breakdown of moral authority over 
questions of economic and _ political organization. 
Some of this we can qualify when it is stated in over- 
simple terms, but none of it can we wholly deny. 

Yet the most blatant illustration of Christian- 
ity’s surrender to secularism of the present date is not 
afforded by Frotestantism. It is furnished by the 
Mother Church, into whose arms sensitive men like 
T. S. Eliot and Ralph Adams Cram have fled for 
shelter from decadent materialism. 

Some months ago, Premier Mussolini called upon 
the Italian women of America to contribute their 
golden wedding rings to the Ethiopian war chest. 
Thousands of them responded—one hundred thousand 
in the northeastern states, and how many more 
thousands in other sections of the country we have not 
been told. I] Duce has now sent iron rings to these 
women (the metals being not inaccurate symbols of 
the spiritual values involved in this transaction). 
The Roman Catholic Church has been busy the last 
two weeks blessing these blood-stained Assyrian 
trinkets. Not only that, its priests have been “Te- 
marrying” the couples who have come to possess one 
of these sacred iron emblems. Thus has all the mag- 
nificent God-infested sacramental machinery of the 
Roman Catholic Church been lent to endorse a. colos- 
sal piece of rapine. . 

We do not say this in the spirit of one sect accus- 
God knows we have no right to throw a 
stone. It isnot a stone that we throw. It is a prayer 
of common confession that we make. This incident 
is but one more proof that Christianity has capitulated 
and fallen in pieces before the principalities of dark- 
ness in the modern world. : 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 
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VICTORIAN READING 


The Victorians and Their Reading. 
By Amy Cruse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 444 pp. $4.00. 


What an apt label for that era—‘‘The 
Victorians and Their Reading”! It was 
‘an age of readers, in a period equal to the 
Elizabethan, and surpassing all else in 
English literature. Suggestive labels for 
other periods come to mind: ‘“‘The Eliza- 
bethans and Their Theaters,” “The Pil- 
grim Fathers and the New England Con- 
science,” ‘‘The Eighteenth Century and 
its Revolutions,” and “The Present Age 
d Its Jazz.” To Aristophanes is at- 
ributed the saying, ‘Whirl is King”— 
uite applicable to present-day unrest, 
ectic emotionalism, fantastic idealism, 
d crass realism. On the other hand the 
Victorians developed a technique and 
poise in literature, social reform, science 
and religion, that culminated in what 
Canby calls ““The Age of Confidence.” 
The author of several books on English 
literature has here given an exhaustive 
and unusually entertaining account of the 
Victorian reading habits, covering the 
whole range of life and thought in that 
period. How the readers regarded the 
novelists, Thackeray, Dickens, Eliot, Bron- 
te, Charlotte Yonge, Kingsley and Trol- 
lope, the poets Tennyson and Browning, 
the social reformers, Ruskin and Carlyle, 

d the scientists, Darwin, Huxley and 

Spencer—is here given in considerable de- 
tail. It is an anthology of brief reviews, a 
digest of readers’ opinions, gathered from 
an untiring search through biographies, 
‘autobiographies, correspondence, novels, 
essays, and the periodical literature of the 
time. 
Of special interest to clergy and laity is 
the full treatment of the “‘Tractarians”’ and 
that early Oxford Movement. How Faber, 
Ward, Hope-Scott, and several others fol- 
lowed Newman to Rome, while Keble and 
sey and the majority remained Angli- 
cans, and became prophets of the High 
Church Movement—all this is revealed in 
the writings of the Tractarians and the 
novels of Charlotte Yonge, to whom one 
chapter is devoted. 
_ Nearly a third of the book is given to 
Victorian Science and Religion. What a 
stir was caused by “Vestiges of Creation,” 
the writings of Harriet Martineau, and 
Darwin’s “Origin of Species”! ‘Essays and 
Reviews,’ and Bishop Colenso’s Higher 
iticism of the Pentateuch, resulted in 
veral heresy trials, although resulting in 
veneral acquittal and reinstatement. 

Progress in religious and scientific think- 
finally won the day. Moreover, fifty 
ears of social reform accomplished its 
urpose. Through the writings of Ruskin, 
ill, Carlyle, Kingsley and the Christian 
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Socialists, by the time of the Queen’s 
Jubilee Year, 1887, marked advance was 
shown in the social status. 

There is a chapter on the ‘‘esthetes.”’ 
Ruskin was high-priest of the movement, 
and his writings, and the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Morris, Hunt, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones, Swinburne, and later Walter Pater 
and Oscar Wilde, gradually changed some 
of the harsher features of early Victorian 
standards into a preference for the esthetic. 
To quote Amy Cruse: “In the -esthetic 
drawing-rooms, gracefully attired ladies 
and gentlemen discussed Ruskin’s theories 
of art, with admiring reverence, or listened 
to a mystic sonnet by Rossetti, or gazed 
delightedly upon the wan and wistful maid- 
ens depicted by Burne-Jones.” 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones figures promi- 
nently throughout the book. In 1860, 
he married Georgianna Macdonald, daugh- 
ter of Rev. George B. Macdonald, a Wes- 
leyan minister, then living in Manchester. 
Her sister, Alice, married John Kipling, 
and Georgianna suggested the name Rud- 
yard for their son. Another sister married 
Sir Edward Poynter, and another married 
Alfred Baldwin, and became the mother 
of Stanley Baldwin. There was also a 
brother, Harry Macdonald, a member 
of the Pre-Raphaelite group. 

No part of the literary output of the 
Victorian era has been neglected. There 
are chapters on the “Chapel Folks,” 
“Preachers and Their Hearers,”’ ‘‘Readers 
of Poetry,” ‘The Philistines,” ‘Books 
from America,” ‘Books from Mudie’s,” 
“Punch,” and “The New Woman’—a 
truly delectable feast of rhyme and 
reason. 

The last chapter—‘‘EKighteen-Highty- 
Seven,” pictures literary England after 
half a century of Victoria’s reign. Hardy 
and Meredith were on the way toward 
the heights. George Gissing was attracting 
popular attention. Several pages are de- 
voted to his best work: “The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” To express 
the spirit desired in Victorian readers, the 
author ends her charming treatise with 
the lines of Matthew Arnold: 


‘Children of men! not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 
But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear 
fruit well 
The Friend of man desires.”’ 


William Cushing Adams. 


* * 


ROMANCE 
Miss Marvel. By Esther Forbes. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 304 pp. 
$2.50. 
The story of a woman who, living in 
imagination, never accepts realities. Of 
a not-too-vigorous mentality, Angelica 
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Marvel did not sense what was going on 
about her—how time slipped by and 
wrought changes in herself and everything 
in her environment. For this reason, and 
because she did not consider what other 
people “‘thought”’ (therefore being wrongly 
termed “uppity”? by acquaintances), she 
was perhaps as happy as most of the 
people about her, in spite of the fact that 
her life was anything but colorful. When 
in her later years she bought evening 
gowns of youthful style and color (one 
each year, to wear to the Music Festival), 
it did not occur to her that they were not 
appropriate. What mattered was that 
she loved them, and that the colors in the 
long row which they made in her closet 
harmonized. Of a romantic nature, all her 
life she imagined that some man was 
“waiting” for her. None of her acquain- 
tance suited, so letters were written (most 
of them never mailed), to fancied admirers. 

The scene is laid, for the most part, in 
and around Worcester, Mass.; the people 


‘(and particularly the Marvel sisters as 


regards their independence), true New 
England types. The book is cleverly 
written, and gives a clear picture of life 
in that section. The author has a style 
which is very telling. Her short, crisp 
sentences pack a good deal of meaning. 
Unpleasant facts are not disregarded, for 
the author is attempting to portray real 
life. Throughout the book the stressing 
of the relentless assault of time against 
the human body may prove depressing to 
some readers. 
Elisabeth B. Manley. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


Men Who Left a Name. By EL. Leigh 
Mudge. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. 124 pp. $.50. 

A very brief account of ten men and 
women who helped make church history 
from Wycliffe’s time to the modern re- 
ligious educators of today. In approach, 
this textbook for use with young people 
uses the principle that no great man can be 
explained until we understand the times 
in which he lived and the persons who in- 
fluenced him. It is the spirit and method 
of each leader as he climbs toward light 
and truth, that is emphasized. 

Ernest W. Kuebler. 


Thunder Over Sinai. By Edwin Mc- 
Neill Poteat, Jr. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 118 pp. $1.00. 


The last sermon in this book very nearly 
redeems, perhaps does redeem, the whole 
from mediocrity. Also the sermon on “The 
Compulsions of Brotherhood” is well 
worth reading, and here and there through- 
out the volume there are some telling ex- 
pressions of helpful ideas. However, 
though some people may find much more 
in the book than does this reviewer, to him 
at least it seems to add little to a world so 
full of richly inspiring books. 

John H. Taylor. 
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Church Notes 


Bridgewater, Mass.—Under the terms 
of the will of the late Mrs. Virginia G. 
Jones, the First Congregational Society, 
the Unitarian church, is to receive a fund 
of $4,000. 


Charleston, S. C.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Church in 
Charleston the report of the treasurer, Dr. 
Albert E. Butler, showed that a balance of 
$462 remained in the treasury after the 
payment of all current bills. In apprecia- 
tion of the services of Miss Eugenia Estill, 
who was responsible for the erection of the 
walk from the churchyard to King Street, 
it was voted to name the gate of the walk 
after her. A vote of thanks was given to 
members of the vestry for the manner in 
which they have handled the endowed 
funds of the church during the depression 
so that the funds have actually increased. 
Two new members were elected to the cor- 
poration. 

At a meeting of the vestry following the 
congregational meeting the following of- 
ficers were elected: chairman, Albert Orth; 
secretary, Mrs. J. B. Webb; clerk, G. W. 
Jones; and treasurer, Dr. Butler. 


Chicago, Ill.—The twenty-fourth an- 
niversary of the organization of the People’s 
Church of Chicago was observed at the 
Sunday morning service June 14. Dr. 
Preston Bradley, minister of the church 
since it was founded, preached on “‘Twen- 
ty-four Years in a Free Pulpit.” 


Chicago, I1].—The new meeting place 
of the Third Unitarian Church at 301 
North Mayfield Avenue was opened on 
May 28, with a concert by John Greene, 
Negro baritone, who appeared under the 
auspices of the Women’s Alliance. On 
Sunday morning, May 31, a congregation 
of 150 gathered for the opening service. 
The minister, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
preached on “Ideals for a Living Church.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Three new mem- 
bers were received into St. John’s Unitarian 
Church at a recent service. 


Hopedale, Mass.—A record of eleven 
years perfect attendance at the church 
school of the Hopedale Unitarian Parish 
has just been established by Lowell Ham- 
mond, president of the Hopedale Young 
People’s Religious Union group. The av- 
erage attendance at the church school is 
105, and in addition to Mr. Hammond’s 
there are a number of other most impressive 
attendance records: Miss Marion Congdon 
and George Nichols, Jr., have completed 
ten perfect years; Herbert Nichols, nine; 
Robert Hammond, Robert Marso, Miss 
Mary Jean Newhall, and Hollis Tegarden, 
eight; and Chester Fitzgerald, Lawrence 
Nichols, Wilfred Nichols, Glenn Stover, 
Robert Turner, Miss Elizabeth Whitney, 
Miss Janice Whipple, and Richard Whipple 
seven. Elbert W. Marso, who has been 
superintendent of the school for nine years, 
announces that three other students have 


had six years of perfect attendance and ten 
more have had five years. 


Keene, N. H.—Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
United Spanish War Veterans, American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Na- 
tional Guard, and many other civic or- 
ganizations were represented in the con- 
gregation of 400 that heard Rev. George L. 
Parker’s Memorial Sunday sermon in the 
church of the Keene Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), May 24. 


Lowell, Mass.—Miss Muriel Amiot 
recently completed eleven years of perfect 
attendance at the church school of All 
Souls’ Church, she being pre-eminent in a 
list of sixty-nine students with perfect 
records for periods from one year up. 
James Adams and Frank Eastwood have 
been present for nine years; Louis Amiot, 
Joseph Eastwood, Miss Clorinda Gray, 
Miss Sally Hobson, and George Richard- 
son, eight; Miss Emily Jane Boyer, Miss 
Esther Loynes, and Miss Clare Reed, 
seven; and Miss Virginia Carman, Miss 
June Cozad, Miss Louise Gray, Gordon G. 
Hobson, Miss Mary Johnson, and Miss 
Cynthia Picken, six. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Six new mem- 
bers affiliated themselves with the First 
Unitarian Society during May. 


Providence, R. I.—Twenty-four mem- 
bers of the Westminster Unitarian church 
school received perfect attendance awards 
on Children’s Sunday, June 6, when a re- 
ligious drama, ‘Happiness for All,” was 
presented by the school at the regular 
morning church service. Miss Irene Muz- 
zey has completed ten years of perfect 
attendance; Byron Joyce, nine; George 
and Charles Maynard, seven; and Miss 
Emilee Rodgers and Donald and Robert 
Gould, six. 


* * 


NORTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 


The North Middlesex Conference held 
its 140th session, June 4, at the First 
Parish, Ashby, Mass., with the morning 
session given over to the discussion of the 
Report of the Commission of Appraisal 
and the afternoon to an address by Rev. 
Dana McL. Greeley, minister of the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass., on 
“‘The Responsibility of Our Churches in 
the World Today.” 

Rev. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., discussed the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission’s report for the 
benefit of hearers who had not been in at- 
tendance at the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association. He was 
followed by Mrs. Susan Y. FitzGerald, 
chairman of the Committee on Appeals of 
the Women’s Alliance, who illustrated Mr. 
Holmes’s points by use of specific examples. 
Animated and varied discussion by the 
delegates resulted from the two talks. 

Mr. Greeley told his listeners that Uni- 
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tarianism as a pioneer movement was | 
rebellion against restraints. ‘“We ca 
not,” he said, “rest on the laurels of ou 
ancestors. 
born out of the present. 
that has gripped the souls of men h 
never been put down. The religion a 
Jesus is for today, not religion about Jesus 
We need to reach the irreligious, the u 
churched and the superstitious by means 
pure Christianity. If what is vital in u 
rings true a greater era than ibe mind f 
man can conceive is before us.’ ; 

Officers elected were: president emeritus 
Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass. 
president, Roscoe C. Turner of Tyngsboro 
Mass.; vice-presidents, Frederick A. Tut 
tle of Lowell and Miss A. M. Drew o 
Westford, Mass.; secretary, Miss Carolin 
Wright of Chelmsford, Mass.; and treas 
urer, Joseph A..Harwood of Littleton 
Mass. 


* * 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY FOR 
UNITARIANS AT STAR ISLANI 


The fortieth anniversary of the incep 
tion of Unitarian summer meetings at Sta 
Island, off Portsmouth, N. H., will be ob 
served with a special ‘““Old Home Week, 
July 25 to August 1, at which time it i 
hoped that all of those who have visited th 
Shoals in the past will return. 

Dr. James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass 
will preach the anniversary sermon Sun 
day morning, July 25, and Dr. Louis C 
Cornish, president of the American Uni 
tarian Association, will give the historicz 
address that evening. The morning chape 
services during the week are to be con 
ducted by Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce c 
Washington, D. C., his subject bein 
“Paths Toward God.” A series of fiv 
morning lectures on ‘‘Great Americans 
will be given by Melville C. Freeman o 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

Evening lectures of a literary and rem 
niscent nature will be given by Rev. Georg 
H. Badger of Orlando, Fla., Rev. Alfred F 
Hussey of Plymouth, Mass., and Rev 
Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass 
and one evening lecture on ‘“‘The Kart 
and the Human Soul’ will be given b 
Henry Beston of Boston, Mass. 

The anniversary banquet will be held o 
Friday evening, to be followed by a “Ga 
Nineties Ball.” It is hoped that thos 
who can do so will attend in costum 
Miss Dorothy B. Elderkin, dancing iz 
structress at the Wayside Inn, Waylanc 
Mass., will be present to help the dance! 
with forgotten steps. 


* * 


HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? 


A subscriber to The Christian Register ' 
most anxious to acquire a Sanskrit gran 
mar, preferably Charles R. Lanman’ 
Harvard Edition. The editors woul 
appreciate it if any reader having such 
volume available would care to contribut 
it. , 
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AINE UNITARIANS MAKE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


Regionalism is a fact so far as Maine 
Initarians are concerned. At the con- 

rence in Augusta, Maine, on June 2 and 
3, the cumbersome dual organization of 
Maine Unitarians was given an identical 
list of officers, in order that the two as- 
sociations may function as one, and steps 
were taken toward the merging of the 
two existent organizations in the Maine 
Unitarian Association after the necessary 
action has been taken by the state legis- 
lature. 
; This union of two state organizations, 
the Maine Conference of Unitarian 
Churches and the Maine Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, was the first recommendation of a 

Sommittee on Regional Planning appoint- 
ed by the directors of the Maine Confer- 
ence April 15, and makes possible the car- 
rying out of a program of further projects 
along several lines for the good of the 

Jnitarian cause in Maine. 

This program includes regular church 
visitation by the secretary or other rep- 
resentative of the Maine Association; care- 
ully planned aid, in consultation with the 
American Unitarian Association, to Maine 
churches which need help; the possible 
reopening of one or two closed churches; 
the engagement of an expert in religious 
education to work for a few days with 
each of our churches; enterprises in adult 
education, retreats in which ministers and 
lay folk may think together, and the fos- 
tering of discussion groups in the local 
hurches; the strengthening of the work of 
Maine Unitarian churches with their young 
people, strengthening of Unitarian work in 
pilege centers; and such publication as 

ay keep the members of churches in 
och with the projects undertaken. 

The entire program outlined by the 
committee was enthusiastically endorsed 
by both the Maine Conference and the 
Maine Unitarian Association, and the 
officers of the two bodies were given power 
© appoint the necessary committees and 
undertake the projects. A trial period of 
three years is contemplated for this pro- 
m. 

Three speakers from outside the state 
made splendid contributions to the de- 
liberations of the conference: Mrs. Carol 
artwell, secretary of the Women’s Al- 
liance, who spoke on ‘Alliance Guide- 


Mass., who discussed the 
“What Does Regionalism 
Mean?” from the point of view of the 
ommission of Appraisal, and Rev. Her- 
ert Hitchen of West Newton, Mass., 


‘The members of the Committee on Re- 
tional Planning were: Rev. Stephen H. 
itchman, Bangor, Maine, Merton G. 
Bailey, Augusta, Maine, F. Everett 
tter, Sanford, Maine, Rev. Vincent B. 
Portland, Maine, and Mrs. 
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Homer T. Waterhouse, Kennebunk, Maine. 

The new officers of the Association are: 
president, John Greenwood, Sanford; 
vice-president, Bernard Archibald, Houl- 
ton, Maine; secretary, Mr. Fritchman; 
treasurer, George S. Hobbs, Portland. 


Committee for Social Justice’ 


A regional committee of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice was formed 
during the conference. A steering com- 
mittee of three was elected whose duty it 
shall be to perfect the organization, ar- 
range for a meeting at the next conference, 
and to keep the members informed of the 
needs for social action in Maine. M.G. L. 
Bailey of Augusta, chairman; Rev. Law- 
rence W. Abbott of Waterville, Maine, 
secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. A. G. Pet- 
tengill, minister in charge of Preble Chapel, 
Portland, constitute the committee elected. 
The meeting, called by Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton, communications secretary of the 
Fellowship, was attended by some thirty 
of the delegates to the conference. Mr. 
Hitchen, a member of the Department of 
Social Relations of the American Unitarian 
Association, was present and assisted in the 
formation of this regional committee of 
the Fellowship, which is the first to be or- 
ganized under the new constitution of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 

* * 


LIBERAL MINISTERS MEET 


The Liberal Ministers’ Club of New 
York, N. Y., according to its custom, went 
to the country for its final meeting of the 
season, June 8, when the ministers were the 
guests of the Clarkstown Country Club, 
Nyack, N. Y. The setting was ideal; good 
summer weather, superb views of the Hud- 
son, a delightful luncheon and a program of 
discussion carried out in the open under 
the trees, combined to make this a banner 
meeting. Hosts were Rev. Edward B. 
Davis and P. W. Whittlesey of Nyack, 
and the attendance included, besides Uni- 
tarians, a rabbi, several ministers of com- 
munity churches, a refugee from Nazi 
Germany, a real-estate operator, a church 
secretary, and Rev. G. J. Grieve of High- 
gate, London, England, who has just com- 
pleted a year of graduate study at Har- 
vard. Coffee and discussion were served 
together in a circle under the trees, where 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., led a consideration of the future of 
liberalism. No hard and fast conclusions 
were reached, but the general tone was one 
of hope for the future and of hospitality 
to new conceptions and new alignments. 
Everybody was agreed that liberals face a 
crisis and that the church will be saved if it 
faces the fact of social change with wel- 
come to the new adjustments which will be 
necessary. Rey. A. Powell Davies of 
Summit, N. J., was re-elected to the presi- 
dency of the club, and Rev. Joseph T. 
Salek of Flatbush, N. Y., is to be secretary 
and treasurer. 

Edwin Fairley. 
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PERSONAL 


The degree of doctor of laws was con- 
ferred upon Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of 
New Bedford, Mass., at the commence- 
ment exercises of South Dakota State 
University, June 8. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. Harry Hooper of 
Hingham, Mass., are to tour California by 
automobile during July and August. 

Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., delivered the commencement ad- 
dress at the graduation exercises of the 
Dedham, Mass., high school, June 12. 


A son, James Lawrence Davidow, was 
born June 2 to Mr. and Mrs. Larry S. 
Davidow of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Davidow, 
a former member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, was recently 
elected to the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association for a 
three-year term. 


The degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred upon Rey. Norman D. Fletcher 
of Montclair, N. J., at the recent com- 
mencement exercises of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church of Chicago, II!.,.is working 
on a novel which will be published next 
year. 


Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, 
Mass., preached the baccalaureate sermon 
to the graduating class of Clark Univer- 
sity in the First Unitarian Church, Worces- 
ter, Sunday, June 7. 


Rev. Robert-W. Jones of Wollaston, 
Mass., has been appointed chaplain of the 
R. O. T. C. at Fort Ethan Allen for the 
two-week period June 20 to July 3. 


The past masters of the Good Samaritan 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., Reading, Mass., 
all of whom had served with Rev. Marion 
Franklin Ham of Belmont, Mass., during 
his twenty-two-year term as chaplain of 
the lodge, presented Mr. Ham with a 
bouquet at a meeting June 8. Mr. Ham, 
who is now honorary chaplain of the lodge, 
presided at his former station by special 
invitation. 


The degree of doctor of divinity was 
conferred upon Rey. Abbot Peterson, 
minister of the First Parish Church, 
Brookline, Mass., at the commencement 
exercises of Norwich University, June 8. 


* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


G. Ernest Lynch, who has been serving 
during the year now closing as assistant to 
Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, minister of the 
Second Church, Boston, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a call to the ministry of the Second 
Congregational Church (Unitarian), Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 


Rev. Charles De Vries, minister since 
1929 of the Community Church Society, 
Pepperell, Mass., has resigned his pas- 
torate. His resignation is to take effect 
November 1. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE INDIFFERENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE DISCLOSES 


That only about fifty percent of the 
members of the young people’s organiza- 
tions of Unitarian and Universalist churches 
are regular attendants at church services, 
and that the large majority of the non- 
attendants classify themselves as ‘“‘too 
lazy and indifferent to bother,’’ were two 
interesting facts revealed by answers to 
questionnaires submitted to the young 
people’s groups in the April issue of the 
Young People’s Religious Union News. 

Members of twenty-eight societies, most 
of which are located in New England, re- 
sponded to the questionnaire, which was 
designed to discover what elements in the 
church service hold the most appeal for 
young persons. 

Answering the question, ‘“‘Do you prefer 
to have extra-biblical readings as well as 
the scriptures used in the pulpit?” 206 of 
those who replied did so in the affirmative, 
as against sixty-six in the negative. 
Three hundred and eight designated them- 
selves as Christians, despite the fact that 
many Unitarian churches ‘‘celebrate the 
prophets of other world religions,’’ while 
only ten dissented from such a designa- 
tion. One hundred and eighty-six were 
opposed to the development of a Unitarian 
symbolism differing from the establshed 
one of Christianity. Twenty-eight favored 
such a move. The majority of young 
people stated that they engaged in per- 
sonal religious exercises, some doing so 
regularly, and a larger number occasion- 
ally. 


* * 


LAYMEN FROLIC AT OUTING 


Norman Hapgood, recently appointed 
editor of The Christian Register, Judge J. 
Ward Healey, volunteer field counsellor 
of the Laymen’s League, and Carl B. 
Wetherell, director of field counsellors, 
were speakers at the second annual outing 
of the Wachusett Federation of Liberal 
Laymen held June 6, at Camp Collier, 
Gardner, Mass. Henry H. Morse, presi- 
dent of the Gardner chapter, presided. 
Mr. Hapgood told some of his hopes’ for 
The Register; Judge Healey hoped that the 
chapters in his district would carry on 
efficiently the coming year; Mr. Wetherell 
hoped that the League members would 
strongly support the League in its forth- 
coming Churchmanship Institute at Star 
Island, July 4-11; and Mr. Morse hoped 
all would go well at the outing. Altogether 
it was a “hopeful” meeting! 

These hopefuls spoke following a supper 
served splendidly in the mess hall of this 
well-equipped boy-scout camp. For sev- 
eral hours the nearly one hundred laymen 
present had cavorted on the improvised 
baseball diamond. Mr. Hapgood played 
third base in one game and umpired in 
another. Other laymen pitched quoits 
and participated in similar games of skill. 
Some played bridge, others tried out a canoe 
and were entirely successful in their en- 


deavors, while others tooka dip in the very 
beautiful lake which nearly surrounds the 
camp. 

It was a most happy occasion for good 
fellowship and for exchange of ideas among 
Universalist and Unitarian laymen—with 
a thin scattering of parsons from near-by 
communities. More strength to this 
Federation idea and greater strength to 
such good fellowship! E 

Carl B. Wetherell. 
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Y. P. R. U. TO ENTERTAIN 
DELEGATES FROM EUROPE 


Fifty delegates from seven countries in 
Europe are expected to be the guests of 
the Young People’s Religious Union and 
the Young People’s Christian Union at 
the international conference of the Leyden 
International Bureau to be held at Star 
Island August 15-22. 

The young people’s hospitality com- 
mittee, composed of Edward P. Furber of 
Boston, Mass., chairman; Miss Sara 
Comins of Ashmont, Mass.; Mrs. Frank B. 
Frederick of Milton, Mass.; Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass.; Dr. Louis 
C. Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association; Dr. Frank W. 
Scott, president of the Laymen’s League; 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
Women’s Alliance; J. Donald Johnston, 
executive secretary of the Y. P. R. U.; 
Rev. Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown, 
Mass.; John W. Brigham, president of the 
Y. P. R. U.; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School; 
and J. Russell Abbott of Brookline, Mass., 
treasurer; has made plans for entertaining 
the visitors, who are to arrive in two parties 
early in August. 

The first group of thirty persons is to 
arrive in New York, N. Y., August 3. 
There a special committee will welcome 
them, and entertain them until August 8, 
at which time they will motor to New 
London, Conn., to meet their New Eng- 
land hosts. On Sunday, August 9, they 
will attend religious services at the Uni- 
tarian Society of Fairhaven, Mass., to 
hear a sermon by Dr. Cornish. Sunday 
afternoon they will enjoy a beach picnic 
on Cape Cod, and that night they will be 
lodged in Barnstable and Hyannis, Mass., 
proceeding along the shore toward Boston 
the next day with stops at Plymouth 
and Duxbury, Mass., where they will be 
joined by the second group, due to arrive 
in Boston, August 9. The following night 
will be spent at Hingham and Cohasset, 
Mass., and Boston will be reached August 
11. Lexington and Concord, Mass., are 
to be explored the next day, and then, 
after a trip to Dedham and Dover, Mass., 
the guests will leave for Peterboro, N. H., 
going from there to Star Island via Ports- 
mouth, N. H., August 15. 

Throughout their sojourn here the dele- 
gates will be entertained with a program 
providing picnics, swims, sightseeing trips 
to points of historical interest, and various 
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other features. The money for this hos: 
pitality has been partially secured, but i 
is absolutely necessary that the committe 
have $350 more to carry out its program 
Donations to assist the committee shoul 
be sent to Mr. Abbott at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. - 

* * , 
REV. WILLIAM W. PECK INSTALLED 


Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of Winter 
Park, Fla., preached the sermon at the 
service of installation held in the First 
Parish Church, Groton, Mass., for Rev. 
William W. Peck, Sunday afternoon, May 
24. Dr. Shippen’s subject was “Tradi- 
tions,” a most appropriate one for a ser- 
vice held in what is said to be the second 
oldest Protestant church in the country. 
Dr. Shippen said that there are traditions 
that are false and slavish, and that these 
should be detected and deleted both from 
the life of a church and from the lives of 
individuals. There are, however, tradi- 
tions that represent a heritage of liberty 
of thought and action, and these must be 
held fast in the present so that they may 
be handed on to generations to come. 

The invocation was delivered by Rev. 
A. Ray Meserve, minister of the Baptist 
church of Groton, and the scripture was 
read by Rev. John H. Wilson of Littleton, 
Mass. A. Leon Cutler, acting moderator of 
the parish, performed the act of installation 
and Dr. Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg, 
Mass., delivered the prayer of installation. 

Mr. Wilson extended the welcome to 
the fellowship and Rev. Edwin R. Gor- 
don, minister of the Union Congregational 
Church, Groton, that to the community. 

Mr. Peck delivered the closing benedic- 


tion. 
* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Everett M. Baker is minister of the West- 
minster Congregational Society, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
‘American Unitarian Association. 


William C. Graham is professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature at 
the University of Chicago. He is the 
author of ‘‘The Meaning of the Cross,”’ 
and is a frequent contributor to the 
Journal of Religion, and the American 
Journal of Semitic Languages. 


Edward Ouellette will get his degree from 
the Chicago Theological Seminary this 
month. After his graduation from Carle- 
ton College, he was an instructor at 
Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. 

Harold Preece is a contributor to The 
Nation, Common Sense, The Crisis, and 
The Modern Thinker. 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 
the First Universalist Church, Middle- 
town, N. Y. es) bie ip 
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In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


GIVE US SOCIAL ARTICLES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

Might I suggest that The Register give 
us a larger number of informative articles 
along economic, social and political lines? 
I miss in our denominational paper the 
socialized attitude to life. I know that de- 
nominational affairs are very important, 
and yet liberals are forever interested in 
social trends. You would do a fine service 
by helping us to get our minds clear re- 
varding these new and startling modern 
tendencies in the field of government and 
social philosophy. 

It is true that the best monthlies provide 
such a diet, yet the field is unlimited and 
there is no monopoly of news and features. 

Could we not have, also, a real book 
service? I mean something different from 
book reviews. Provide us with a list of 
the books that come out which deal with 
liberal trends, so that we shall not miss 
something essentially stimulating. 

W. Rupert Holloway. 

Madison, Wis. 


* * 


THE ARMY AND NAVY FOREVER! 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

In The Register of June 4, Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton in an article entitled ““The Challenge 
of Peace” states that no nation has been 
able to survive indefinitely through ac- 
juiring overwhelming military force. He 
sright. It is also true that no individual! 
has ever been able to survive indefinitely 
through acquiring the most skilled medical 
udvice. Yet no one would recommend 
that individuals should therefore cease re- 
sorting to doctors for help. 

Some of the examples which Mr. Hilton 
cites tell against rather than for his case. 
He claims ‘“‘“Rome’s mighty legions fell an 
sasy prey to conquering Goths.” This is 
untrue. So long as Rome’s legions were 
mighty, for more than three centuries 
Rome, possessing an overwhelming supe- 
iority in force over every other power, 
kept peace through most of the known 
world. 

The point which Mr. Hilton misses is 
that any nation or group of nations which 
ean secure an effective monopoly of force 
san keep the peace. It is only where two 
yroups are not radically unequal in mili- 
tary strength that any serious or pro- 
longed war is to be expected. Those of us 
who want to see a world commonwealth, 
enforcing order with justice, are eagerly 
supporting the New Commonwealth plan 
of an international police force, which will 
re an effective monopoly of force to the 
ue of Nations itself. 


Pending the establishment of such a 
force, and until the United States joins 
the League of Nations, what are Americans 
who want to preserve peace for us at the 
smallest possible cost wise to advocate? 

In the first place, it is absolutely es- 
sential that overwhelming American pre- 
ponderance in military and naval strength 
in this hemisphere be maintained. So far, 
the military replacement program of Mr. 
Roosevelt is justified. No matter how 
staunch Republicans we may be, we must 
admit that had the Hoover policy of cut- 
ting down building of armaments been 
continued, we would not have been safe 
in our own waters. 

We are not likely to be involved as a 
principal in a European war, but in Asiatic 
waters we have an important choice to 
make. We must be perfectly willing to 
see Japan obtain control in that area and 
seize the Philippines if she wishes, or we 
must have adequate forces to prevent her 
from daring to do this. 

This is not to defend all naval! construc- 
tion, for it is obvious that much of our 
navy is not necessary for defense and ap- 
pears to the Japanese as offensive. If we 
can obtain advantageous treaties at dis- 
armament conferences, by all means let us 
do so. Weare not likely to get any satis- 
factory arrangements, for we are unwilling 
to pay the price for them—the price of the 
guarantee of effective military support 
from America in Europe against any break- 
er of the peace—the price, in fact, which 
we must pay if we want to see a world at 
peace. 

Lewis A. Dexter. 

Belmont, Mass. 


* * 


REQUIRED READING 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

For several years the subscription for 
The Christian Register, which you mailed 
to me, was one of those provided by our 
Alliance for its Post Office Mission Work- 
ers’ use. I am providing my own sub- 
scription this year, hoping thereby to give 
some other Alliance worker a chance to 
become intimately acquainted with The 
Christian Register. 

To me it is one of the most important 
means of unifying our denomination. In 
it I look for news of the friends I have made 
at Star Island, and their churches. I 
particularly enjoy the editorials and ar- 
ticles on events of the day. It is good to 
have them reviewed according to their re- 
ligious significance. 

If Unitarianism were stationary, per- 
haps I could afford to stop The Register, 


but if I wish to keep abreast of the time, I 
must read it every week. 

Wouldn’t it be fun to find out how 
many, besides myself, begin at the back 
cover and read forward? 

With a wish for the tnerensed apprecia- 
tion of the publication. 


Tone Sylvia. 
West Medford, Mass. 
* * 
THANK. YOU 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
May I say how greatly I enjoy The 
Register, and wish (as usual when renew- 
ing) that the renewal was on the Patron 
plan? 
Ria Davies. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. DS 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. John Carroll Perkins, 
minister emeritus. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath 


- $1.00-1.50 

=—=<- = 5 = << & 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 

L. H. TORREY, President 


Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


PULPIT«» CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 
Vestment Specialists since 1837 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


COX SONS & VINING - 


13) EAST 23RD STREET . 


INC. 


NEW YORK. NY. 


SHOULD BE IN 

The} B) EVERY HOME! 

I The Masterpiece of Literature 

B Call, or send for catalog 
Et eee oo eer Sa 

i MASSACHUSETTS 

E BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Pleasantrées 
Jack: “Are you dining anywhere to- 
night?” 


Joe (hopefully): ‘“No, Iam not.” 
“‘My, you'll be hungry.”—E xchange. 
* * 


The last word in the dictionary is 
“zythum.” A correspondent says that so 
far as he’s concerned any woman can have 
it.—Hverybody’s Weekly (London). 

* * 

First Doctor: “Then we decide not to 
operate?” 

Second Doctor: ‘‘Yes. What do you 
think we ought to charge him for deciding 
not to operate?”’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

The district engineer and his wife were 
entertaining at dinner. Suddenly a 
child’s voice was heard from the floor above. 

“Mother.” 

“What is it, Archie?’”’ she asked. 

“There’s only clean towels in the bath- 
room. Shall I start one?’”— Highway 
Magazine. 

x x 

A service entirely in darkness has been 
arranged by the Christian 
Church. Hymns will be sung from mem=< 
ory and the Scripture lesson will be given 
from memory. The pastor will speak on 
“Under Cover of Darkness.’’ There will be 
a duet by Mrs. A M and Mrs. 
M N Lights will be turned on 
during the offering —Great Falls (Mont.) 
paper. 


* * 


” 


“The music goes round and round .. . 
(Bong!) . . That was Emmeline Gurp, 
ladies and gentlemen, singing “‘The music 
goes round and round!” .... The num- 
ber is Murray Hill 8890... . Next on 
the program is Wilfred Ostermoor. . 
What do you do, Wilfred? es mea 
night watchman, major.’ . You’re a 
night watchman. . Well, do you find it 


“No, major, I drink lots of Chase and 
S....” (Bong!) That was Wilfred Os- 
termoor, ladies and gentlemen, giving an 
imitation of Jimmie Durante. . A lot 
of telephone calls are cominginnow .... 
875 for the Death Valley Hill Billies .... 
122 for Gordon Fistle, who played ‘‘Nola’”’ 
on the musical sweet potato. . . . Next is 
Yvonne Bascom . . . . What do you do, 
Yvonne? .... “I work in a coal mine, 
major, but I want awfully to be a singer.” 
. . And what are you going to sing for 
us? ... “The music goes round and 
round, Major.” an(Bong!) ee nat 
was Yvonne Bascom, singing “‘The music 
goes round and round,” ladies and gentle- 
men. ... The number is Murray Hill 
8890. . . . Our next artist is Armstrong 
Stipplebate. . . . (Bong!) .... That was 
Armstrong Stip. ... (Bong!) . . . . Arm- 
strong Stipplebate, ladies and . 
ibis, . singing ‘The music goes 
bd (Beng! Bong! Bong! Bong! Bong!)— 
N orman R. Jaffray in “Judge.” 


DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which | 


receive the support of Unitarians 


June 18, 198 


FROM A DIRECTOR 


“T have been tremendously 
impressed with what the 
American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has done. I never 
for one fleeting moment 
am on the defense as re- 
gards the directors and the 
Association.” 


American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Siow! D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


For Your Church 


---more members . . larger attendance .. more young 

people interested and active . . stronger financial 

support . . greater influence in the community . . 
closer partnership of minister and laity . . . 


Hear how these have been and can be achieved at the 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 


Star Island—July 4-11 
For reservations, information, write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. -:- CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


& MONTHS FOR §1.OO 


‘Introducing pe 


The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Piissroasetry Rate of 5 months fron 


dollar. I enclose check or currency 
Name Ceo eee eee eee eres sesereseereresesereeeeereseseesere eowm eee eee eee sees eesee 
Street .. Pee a OOD oe wee sie Cee ee recrer veces esenccersecesessceeseeeeses 
City « © 00 0 06 6 6 59s 6 @ elslata tale Miss ele inte hie ae Pe Pe eee eee 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00! ~ 2 


